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A. 
America, AporicinaL Races of, 59 ; 
evidences of the antiquity of Ameri- 


ea, 69, 60,1; American Aborigines, 
62 ; their physic il characters, 63 ; 
their difference from any other race 
64: Dr. Morton’s classification, 65 


the Toltecan family, 66 ; the 
rous tribes, 67, 8, 9; Mr. P 


classification, 70; material for 


4 

flection, 70; ancient Egypt ans and 
Hindocs, 71; Mr. Squier’s remarks, 
72; 0 iginality of language, 73, 4; 
similarity of language of different In- 
dian Tribes, 75: its origin, 76; Dr 
Wiseman’s opinion, , 8; Clavige- 
ro’s chronology, 79; ancient monu- 
ments of the Mississippi Valley, 79, 
80,1; President Harrison’s opinion, 
82: natural evidences of antiquity, 


Shel 
dé 


83; size of the Indian head, 84 
great antiquity of American skek 
tons, 84, 5, 6 ; opinion of Dr. Mort 
87 ; agriculture of the aborigines, 88, 
9 ; their knowledge of astronomy and 
other sciences, 89, 90, 1; general 
summary, 91,2 
Asuse or Surrrace, Letrer on, 521 
objections to candidacy, 522, 3 ; right 


of suffrage, 524; fitness for office 
525: the eandidate should be sought 


for, 526, 7; agencies employed by 


candidates, 528, 9; improper men 
should be discountenanced, 530 ; de- 


grading agencies, 531; the conse- 
quences, 532; character of men who 
seek office, 533; a change necessa 


ry, 534 
ANNALS OF TENNESSEE, RamsEy’s, I 
viewed, 337 





B. 


Bourson, THE IRoquvors, 141; “ Have 


we a Bourbon among us?” its effects 

i the public mind, 7b.; toadyism in 
America, 142,3; a new “ tickle” for 
American nostrils, 144 ; Putnam and 
his new magazine, 145: Grand Coun- 
cil in Franklin Square, id.; the Ba- 
rons determine to trump, 146; the 
deuce of trumps plays the deuce with 
the Bourbon, 147; History of the 
Royal Dauphin, 148; his birth in 
1785, 149; death of his parents, ib. ; 
inhuman treatment and its effect, 149, 
50,51; his death in 1795, 152: Rev. 
Eleazer Williams, his pretensions, i, ; 
Dr. Hawks’ opinion of him, 153, 4; 
opinion of Mr. Hanson and others, 
155; summary of the evidence of- 
fered, 156, 7, 8; counter-testimony of 
the Prince de loinville, 158; unfortu- 
nate destruction of letters, 159 ; letter 
of the Prince de Joinville, 160, 1.- 
other points of evidence examined, 
162, 3, 4,5; Mr. Williams's singular 
memory, 165, 6; testimony of a 
French gentleman, 167: Mr. Han- 


( 


son’s loss of temper, 168 ; evidence 
of Captain Shook, 169; Mr. Editor 
Raymond, id.; another editor on the 
stand, 170; Marshal Ney an Amer- 
ican, 172; his identity with Michael 
Rudolph, 172, 3; early history of Ru- 
dolph, 174; is made a captain in 
Lee’s legion, and leads the forlorn 
hope at Paulus Hook, id. ; his far- 
ther history, 175 ; captures Fort Corn- 
wallis, 177 ; heroic achievements near 
Charleston, 178; close of the war. 
il Rudolph joins W ayne’s army on 
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BRISTED, 


Index. 


the Western frontier, ib.; quarrels 
with Wayne and resigns his commis- 
sion, 179; his mysterious disappear- 
ance and re-appearance, ib.; depar- 
ture for France, ib.; his disappear- 
ance and the rise of Michael Ney, 
180 ; their supposed identity, ib. ; 
opinion of General ory. 181 ; 
points of identity, ib, ; Ney looked 
upon by the oo snch as a foreigner, 
182 ; his trial and condemnation, 183 ; 


his appearance and knowledge of 


English, ib. ; citizen Genet, 184 ; tes- 
timony of General Lallemande, 185 ; 
visit of young Count Ney to Savan- 
portrait of Ney, 186; sum- 
vidence, 186, 7 
Astor, his “ Five 


bah, 2b. ; 
mary of e 
CHARLES 


years in an English University,’ 53 


Criticat Norices :—Michaud’s Histo- 
ry of the Crusades, 255 ; Schoolcraft’s 
Ethnological Rese arches, 256 ; Col- 
lier’s Shaks peare , 257 ; Brace's Home 
Life it “Ge rmany, 258; Spalding’s 
English Literature, id.; Bird’s Nick 
of the ae eg James’ Agnes 
Sorel, ; Harry Muir, id.; Year 
Book of “P ac ts, "260 ; Journal of an 
African Cruiser, ib.; Grace Aquilar’s 
Essays and Miscellanies, ib.; Child’s 
History of America, ib.; Memoirs of 
Moore, ib.; Hayward’s Prismatics,261; 
Tales of Countess D’Arborville, ib; 
Arthur’s Old Man’s Bride, ib.; Rank- 
ing’s Half Yearly Abstract, ¢b.; Tra- 
cy’s Mother and her Offspring, ib.; 
Paxton’s Stray Yankee in Texas, 262; 
and Captain Kidd, ib.; 
263 ; Maclure’s Trans- 
lations Revive d, ib.; Coleridge’s Com- 
plete Works, 264; Summer Cruise in 
the Mediterranean, tb.; Songs of the 
Seasons, ib.; Chambers’ Burns, ib. ; 
Grote’s Greece, ib.; Shakspeare and 
his Times, 265 ; Pictorial Field Book 
of the Revolution, ib.; Prose Fiction, 
ib; Patient Waiting no Loss, 270; 

Pretty Piste, ib; Ellen Linn, 271; 
Jeames’ Diary, ib.; Dr. Birch, ib.; One 
Year of Wedlock, ib.; Pamphlets, ib.; 
North and South, 274; Protestant 
pple ypal Church on Edisto Island, 
275 ; Addresses, ib.; Col. Keitt’s Ad- 
dress, 276 ; Periodicals, 277 ; vw 
Intelligence of the South, 279; Re- 
view of Spiritual semis 281; 

Obligation of the Sabbath, 283 ; Graft- 
ed Bud, ib.; The New Rome, ib.; 


Robin Hox rd 


The Plant 


Poe’s Works, 284; Layard’s Nine- 
veh, ib.; Marmaduke Wyvil, ib.; The 
Young Marooners, Robert and Ha- 
rold, i+; American Game, ib.; British 
Invasion of North-Carolina, 286 ; 
Gray’s Poetical Works, ib.; Scientific 
publications, 286 ; The Evening Book, 
ib.; Xenophon’s Memorabilia, ib. ; 

Downing’s Rural Essays, 287 . Dis- 
coveries in Nineveh and Babylon, 288; 
The Comedies of Plautus, id.; Rou- 
quette’s Discourse and “ Wild Flow- 
ers,” 536; Lyell’s Elementary Geolo- 
gy, 539; Don Quixote, ib; Uncle 
Robin in his Cabin, #.; Collier’s 
Shakespeare, 540; Summer’s Address, 
ib.; Tne Old House by the River, ib.; 
Ramsay on the Southern Negro, ib.; 
Thackeray’s English Humorists, 541 ; 
Life and Letters of Dr. Olin, ib.; 
German Lyrics, ib.; The Coast Sur- 
vey, ib.; Everett’s Speeches, 542 ; Ec- 
clesiastical opposition to tke Bible, 
ib.; Cyrilla, 2b; Simon Kenton, ib.; 
Louise Elton, ib; Webber’s Tales and 
Legends, 543 ; Anti-Fanaticism, ib.; 
The Camel Hunt, ib.; Edgar Clifton, 
ib.; Troubat on Partnership, 544; 
The Race for Riches, ib.; Great truths 
by great Authors, ibid.; Ruth, idid.; 
Ranke’s Civil Wars and Monarchy, 
in France, ib.; Echoes of a Belle, 546; 
Stiles’ Oration, ib.; The Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers, 546 ; Chasles’ No- 
tabilities in France and England, ib.; 
Taylor’s English Martyrs, ib.; School- 
craft's Adventures, 547; Ruffin on Cal- 
careous Manures, ib.; Lippincott’s 
Hi tories, ib.; Old New-York, i 

Marco F Paul’s Adventures, 548 ; Brit- 
ish Cabinet, ib; Pro-Slavery Argu- 
ib.; Sword and Distaff and Nor- 
mau Maurice, 549 ; Poems, by Medi- 
tatus, ib.; Ruffin’s Address, ib.; Ma- 
caulay’s Speeches, ib.; Writings of 
Wm. H. Seward, ib.; Trench’s Notes, 
ib.; Sir Wm. Hamilton’s Philosophy, 
550 ; Huff on Electro Physiology, 7.; 
Barrington’s Sketches, ib.; Salad for 
the Solitary ib.; Memorial of Gree- 
nough, 551; Pedestrian in France, #b. ; 
Industry of all Nations, ib.; Seventh 
Census, ib.; Littell’s Living Age, ib. ; 
Charge of Judge Perkins, 552 ; Den- 
nison’s Home Pictures, id.; Hand- 
Book for Travellers in Europe, 7.; 
Boyhood of Great Men, ib.; McClin- 
tock’s Second Book in Latin, %.; 
South-Carolina in the Revolutionary 
War, ib.; Arthur's Home Magazine, ib. 


ment, 
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D. 

Discussions, Sir Wituiam Hamit- 
Ton’s, 289; miscellaneous reprints, #b.; 
their value, 290 ; duty of American 
critics, 291; discussions of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, ib.; merits and de- 
merits of the work, 292, 3; the au- 
thor, 294; arrangement of the work, 
295 ; philosophical division, 296 ; lit- 
erary division, 297 ; educational di- 
vision, 299 ; collegiate education, ib.; 
different points of view, 301 ; nature 
and objects of collegiate study, ib; 
the three periods of education, 302 ; 
intermediate period, ‘$03 ; University 
education, its necessity, 304 ; its gene- 
ral and special purposes, ib.; its aims, 
305 ; American Colleges and Univer- 
sities, ib; ends proposed in collegiate 
education—which is most important, 
307; mental and moral training, ib.; 
the practical should be subordinate, 
308 ; objections to the present Eng- 
lish system, 309; Edinburgh Medical 
Schools, 311; defective plans, 312 ; 
distinction between education and in- 
struction, 318; collegiate education 
the means to be employed, 314; in- 
struction by lectures, 314, 15 ; respec- 
tive values of different branches, 316 ; 
arrangement of studies, ib.; claims of 
the several departments inquired into, 
317 ; mathematics and physical sci- 
ences, ib.; false estimate of the im- 
portance of mathematics, 319; testi- 
mony adduced, 320 ; study of the phy- 
sical sciences, 321 ; different branches 
of philosophy, 322 ; moral philosophy, 
objections to it, ib.; national law, 324; 
political economy. 1b.; works on politi- 
cal economy, 326 ; danger of too high 
an estimate, #b.; history, its impor- 
tance, 328, 9; metaphysics and logic, 
330 ; great defects in teaching them, 
ib.; ancient and modern languages, 
331 ; proper mode of studying modern 
languages, ib.; ancient languages, their 
study, 333; their value and utility, 335; 
disparagement of the classics no nov- 
elty, 335; proper arrangement of 
branches of collegiate study, 336 
De Soro, Miles’ Tragedy of, 450; its 
foundation ib.; character of De Soto, 
ib.; admirable treatment of the sub- 
ject, 451 

E. 

Epucarion 1n America, COLLEGE AND 
University, 53 ; Bristed’s Five Years 
in an English University, ib.; deficien- 
cies of the present system of Univer- 


sity education, 54; its general result, 
55 ; English Universities, 56; how 
they differ from the American, 57 ; 
the police system objected to, ib.; the 
proper age for entering College, 58 ; 
proper College discipline, ib. 

H 


Hamitton, Sm Wua1am, his Discus- 


sions reviewed, 289 


Locke, Ricnarp Apams, his “Moon Sto- 


ry” reviewed, 501 


Love or Srupy, tHe Srvupent, 188 ; 


the ingratitude and thoughtleseness of 
mankind, 189 ; the uses and pleasures 
of study, 191 ; itsduties, 192 ; diversity 
of gifts, ib.; importance of self-know- 
ledge, 193; usefulness of the student, 
195, 6,7 ; learning underrated in the 
United States, 198; the student not 
properly valued, 199 ; his solitary life, 
200 ; its solitary pleasures, 201; Mr. 
Miles’ oration, 202 ; his subject, 204; 
utilitarianism, 204, 5; difficulties of 
the student, 206 ; encouragement, 208, 
9; value of language, 210; laws of 
life, 211 ; history of the subject, 212; 
a suggestion, 214 


Maury, Lieut. M. F., on South Ame- 


rica and Amazonia, 412 


Mexican War, secondary combats of 


92 ; introductory remarks, 93, 4, 5; 
Kearney’s expedition to Santa F'e, 96 ; 
capture of San Miguel, 97 ; Bent ap- 
pointed Governor of New Mexico, 98; 
movements of Price and Doniphan, 
99; battle of El Paso, 100, 1; fur- 
ther movements of Doniphan, 102; 
advance upon the Sacramento, 103 ; 
Position of the enemy, 104; battle of 
Sacramento, 165, 6; remarkable events 
connected with the battle, 107 ; Doni- 
phan’s composure, id.; his arrival at 
Chihuahua, 108 ; resolves to go home, 
ib.; homeward march and arrival at 
New-Orleans and St. Louis, id,; erro- 
neous comparison of Doniphan and 
Xenophon, 110; Col. Price’s authori- 
ty in New Mexico resisted, and the 
consequences, 110, 11 ; successful at- 
tack on Puebla de Taos, 112, 13,14; 
Brig. Gen. Childs appointed Governor 
of Puebla, 114; meagreness of his 
force, 115 ; Mexican outbreak, 116; 
atrival of Santa Anna, 117; gallant 
conduct of the Americans, 117, 18; 
Arrival of Gen, Lane, 119; his fur- 
ther movements, 119, 20 ; Santa Anna 
retreats from Huamantla and leaves 








vi 


his artillely 121 ; gallant conduct and 
death of Capt. Walker, ib.; individual 
feats of galiantry, 122; error of the 
Americans, ib.; Gen. Lane advances 
on the enemy at Atlixco, 123; run- 
ning fight, 124; successful attack on 
Matamoras, 124, 5 ; return to Puebla, 
125 ; skirmishing, ib; death of Lieut. 
Ridgely, 126; Lane repairs to the 
city of Mexico, ib; his after move- 


ments, 126, 7; return to the city of 


Mexico, 128 ; his last expedition, 7b.; 
Lane and Marion erroneously com- 


pared, 129, 30 
Mixes, Rev. J. W his Student of Phi- 
lology reviewed, 188 
Mixes, Gro. H., his tragedy of DeSoto 
reviewed, 450 


Moon Srory Tue. “Lock among the 
moonlings,” 501; its origin, 7b.; con- 
jectares of Dr. Dick and others, 502 ; 
intention of its author, and his disap- 
pointment, ib.; his mistake, 503; cre- 
dulity of the world, i.; popular fol- 
lies, 504; belief in the moon hoax, 
506: Sir Johan Herschel, 507; the au- 


thor, 20. ; the great telescope comple- 
ted, 508; objects discove red, 10.; the 
sa Ma e Fecu ditatis,” 509 : beautitul 


valley aod its singular inhabitants, 


510; 1 inoes, 511; “the men in 
the moon,” 512; magnificent temple 
and its occupants, 513 ; great success 


of the book, ib 


r. 


Parties AND THE CounTRY, STATE OF, 


1; Washington as a politician, 2; 


Adams and Jefferson,3; the Fede- 
ralists, their final defeat, 4-5 ; States 
Rights, 6; Jackson and the demo- 
cratic party, 7; Martin Van Buren, 
8; his defeat, and the causes which 
led to it, 9, 10, 11; bad policy of the 
whig party, 12,13; John Tyler, 14; 
election of Mr. Polk, 15; his admin- 
istration, ib.; Gen. Taylor’s election 
not a whig victory, 16; the United 
States Bank, 17; Internal Improve- 
ments, 18; Abolition, 19; Gen Cass 
suspected, 20 ; death of Gen. Taylor, 
21; Mr. Fillmore, 22; Daniel Web- 
ster and the whig party, 23; military 
presidents, 24, 25; the statesman and 
the soldier, 26; president Harrison, 
27; Gen. Taylor, and the causes 
which led to his election, 28 ; its ef- 
fect, 29; the great mistake of the 
whigs, 29, 30-1 ; their defeat, 32; 
their future prospects, 33 ; the demo- 
cratic party, ib. ; their candidates, 34- 


SEPTEM ( 


Index. 


5; South-Carolma and the democra- 
tic party, 36,7, 8; the whig party 
dead, 38-9 ; the two parties contrast- 
ed, 40-1 ; democratic articles of faith, 
42, 3, 4, 5, 6; the duty of the de- 
mocratic party, 47, 8, 9 ; speeches of 
Messrs. Soule and Douglass, 49, 50. 


Proverss, TRENCH on, 131; general 


popularity of proverbs, ib. ; the pro- 
verb the most enduring form of lite 
rature, 132; objections to Mr, Trench’s 
volume, 133; the form and genera- 
tion of proverbs, 133, 4; the pro- 
verbs of different nations compared, 
135, 6; the poetry, wit and wisdom 
of proverbs, 137 ; the morality of pro- 
verbs, 138 ; the theology of proverbs, 
138, 9, 40. 


R. 
Ramsey, Dr, J. G. M., his Annals of 


Tennessee, reviewed, 337 


Ss 


SAcHTLEBEN, Avueustus. His “ Seven 


igainst Thebes,” reviewed, 514 
NTRA THeBas, a tragedy of 
JEschylus, 514; indifference to scho- 
larship, 514; the present volume, 515; 
a happy selection, ib.; its preface, 
516; what is proposed, 16; works 
consulted, 517 ; the notes judicious, 
ib.; notes referred to, 518 ; manner of 
execution, 519 ; Hermann’s A%schy- 
lus, 2b; slight faults, 2; general ex- 
ellence, 520. 


Siavery, Brivrish anD American, 369 ; 


settlements in America, tb.; their pro- 
gress, ib.; America and Constantino- 
ple, 370 ; Sir Walter Scott, 371; per- 
manency of the American govern- 
ment inquired into, 372; Southern 
slavery, ib.; prejudices against it, 373; 
the Westminster Review, 374; Mr. 
Theodore Weld, ib; Fred Douglass, 
375; absurdity of Weld’s charges, 
376; English slavery, 377 ; history of 
an Englishman, 377, 8, 9 ; misrepre- 
sentation, 380; English work-house 
system, 381, 2, 3; employment of 
children in coal pits, 384, 5; slaves 
over-worked, 385; interest of the mas- 


ter to protect his slave, 386; the ne- 
groes willingness to work, 387; “Lon- 
don Times” on slavery, 388 ; London 


needle women, id.; slaves underfed, 
389 ; the negro and the abolitionist, 
390; street people of London, 391 ; 
begging, ib.; clothing and lodging of 
Southern slaves, 392; “the London 
poor,” 393, 4; further charges of Theo- 
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dore Weld, their absurdity, 395 ; em- 
ployment of women and children in 
coal mines, 396; English wealth and 
English poverty, 397 ; fearful firesides, 
398 ; the free negro, 399 ; driven out 
of Northern states, 400; in New- Y ork, 
i; West India emancipation, 401 ; 
/ present condition of Jamaica, 402, 3 ; 
condition of negroes on the Arabian 
coast, 403; present appearance of 
Kingston, 404 ; abolition in Cayenne, 
405 ; black Ireland and white I-eland, 
406 ; Carlyle on West India emanci- 
pation, 407, 8; duties and responsi- 
bilities of the Southern states, 408 ; 
Mrs. Stowe’s book, its final fate, 409; 
Carlyle on liberty, 410. 
Sovrn America anp Amazonia, Maury 
on, 412; memorial of Lieut. Maury, 
413 ; Atlantic slopes of South Ame- 
rica, ib.; British attention to them, 
414; Spaniards and Portuguese, 416; 
South America and her resources, 418; 
agriculture and commerce, 419 ; ob- 
ject of the article, 421; the country 
noticed, ib.; its size and position, ib.; 
La Plata, ib; the prairie region, 422 ; 
Paraguay, its extraordinary produ 
tiveness, 7b; the ipecacuanha region, 
423; Cuyaba, id.; city of diamonds, 
424 ; Bolivia, ib.; Peru, 426; her free 
trade, 427 ; Equador and New Gra 
nada, ib.; Amazonia, 428 ; its climate 
and productions, 429 ; commerce with 
the United States. 430; immense 
revenue of Brazil, ib.; South America, 
her peculiar situation, ib; the Gulf 
stream, 431 ; trade winds, 432 ; natu- 
ral direction of her commerce, ib.; 
influence of the trade winds, 433 ; go 
vernment of the South American 
States, 434; herpeople waking up, 
435; their natural pursuits, ib.; her 
dependence and true policy, 436 ; no- 
ble example of Peru and Bolivia, and 
its probable effect, 437; a word to 
Brazil, 438 ; she"must open her ports, 
439 ; trade with South America, ibd.; 
favourable position of Charleston,440; 
benefits to the South, ib.; immediate 
action necessary, 441 ; South America 
must invite emigration, 442 ; emigra- 
tion from the United States, 443: from 
the South, 444; Lieut. Maury’s posi- 
tion, 445; present state of the anti- 
slavery feeling, 446 ; Southern slave- 
ry, its importance to the world, 447 ; 
increased demand for slavery, id; 
probable re-opening of the slave trade, 
448 ; slavery, why the North abolish- 


ed it ; 449; why the South holds it, 2. 


Sparta anp Atuens, Poriricat Insti- 


rutTions oF, 451; Greece, 452; her 
limited territory, 453 ; her history, ib.; 
Sparta, her institutions, 454, 5 ; her 
endurance, 456. Laconia, ib.; gene- 
ral features of Spartan life and man- 
ners, 457; training and govern- 
ment, 458 ; the Periceci, 459 ; the peo- 
ple of Laconia—but little known of 
them, 460; insurrection of Helots, 461; 
mysterious destruction of two thou- 
sand, 462; summary, 463; Athens, 
her institutions, ib.; three epochs in 
her history, 464 ; Solonian epoch, ib.; 
Solonian laws, 465; Court of Areo- 
phagus, ib.; neutrality a crime, 466 ; 
tyranny of Pisistratus, ib.; the epoch 
of Clisthenes, 467; his changes in 
the government, 468 ; the law of os- 
tracism, 469 ; its final abolition and 
the cause, 471; cases of Miltiades 
and Socrates, 472 ; epoch of Pericles, 
full development of democracy, 473; 
selection of Dikasts, ib.; Board of 
Commissioners, 474; the graphe pa- 
ranomon, ib.; fall of Athens, 475; Al- 
cibiades, his proposed expedition 
against Syracuse, ib.; mutilation of the 
Herme, 476; implication of Alei- 
biades, 16; effect of his popularity, 
177; his departure with the fleet, and 
his recall, ib; his escape to Sparta, 
and establishment of a fortress at De- 
celia, ib.; defeat of the Athenians at 
Syracuse, 478; effect of the catas- 
trophe, ib; Athenian love of coun- 
try, ib.; reflections on the histories of 
Athens and Sparta, 478, 9. 


Srowe, Mas. Harrier Beecnuer. Her 


“Key to Uncle Totn’s Cabin,” re- 


viewed, 214 

Srupent or Puttoioey, THe—review- 

ed, 188 
= 


Taste Movine. “* What moves the Te- 


ble,” 480; Archimides a philosopher, 
ib.; human credulity, 481; popular 
follies, 482; the “Cocklane ghost,” 
484 ; “ Vivian” on table-moving, 485; 
opinion of Humboldt, 486; what 
moves the table ? 487 ; electricity not 
the agent, 488; ladies the best opera- 
tors,489; unconscious muscular action, 
490 ; scepticism, 491; M. Chevreul’s 
pendulum experiment, 492; two fail- 
ures of the science, 493, 4; professor 
Faraday’s letter to the “ London 
Times,” 495, 6,7 ; opinion of profes- 
sor Henry, 498 ; of M. Arago, 499; 
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Vivian’s explanation worthy of pre- 
servation, 500. 


Tennessez, Ramsey’s ANNALS or, 337 ; 


advantages of the American historian, 
ib.; truthfulness of American history, 
339; its rank, 340; histories of the 
South, 342; Dr. Ramsay, ib.; Theo- 
dore Irving’s history of Florida, 343 ; 
Pickett’s Alabama, ib.; Tennessee, 
early settlement of, 344; narrative of 
William Robbins, 345; origin of 
names, 346 ; early adventurers, 347 , 
progress of the white settlements, 
348 ; first regular settlers in Tennes- 
see, 349; proclamation of George III, 
360; claims of the Iroquois, 351; 
key to names, 853; settlement of 
Wautanga, 354; treaty with the 
Shawnees, 356 ; district of Washing- 
ton, #b.; encounters with the red men, 
357; Washington becomes part of 
North-Carolina, 359; discovery of 
warm springs, ib.; further Indian trou- 
bles, 76.; Wautanga during the Revo- 
lution, 360; battle of King’s Moun- 
tain, 361, 2,8, 4; battle of Boyd’s 
ereek, 365; state of Franklin, ib.; 
settlements in Tennessee, 366 ; Nash- 
ville, 367; territory of ‘Tennessee 
separated from North-Carolina, ib.; 
her admission as a State, 368. 


U. 


Uncte Tom’s Canin, Stowe’s Key To, 


214; false mode of argumentation, 


Index. 


216; moral argument not to be estab- 
lished through fiction, ib.; Mrs. Stowe’s 
facts establish nothing, 217 ; her book 
“ a wholesale lie,” 218 ; as a work of 
art, 219; the Southern planter and 
the negro trader, 216 ; George Har- 
ris, 221, 2, 3; capacity of negroes, 
223 ; Legree, 224; general condition 
of crime, North and South, 225 ; Mrs. 
Stowe’s malignity, 226; Legrep a 
Yankee, 227 ; her Mosaic work, 228; 
Haley, the slave trader, 229 ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Shelby, 230; Mrs. Ellet’s south- 
ern women, 231; George Harris and 
the newspapér advertisements, 232 ; 
runaway story-tellers, 233; Eliza, 234; 
Miss Ophelia,ib.; St. Clair and his wife, 
ib; silly advertisements, 235; Mrs. 
Stowe versus cotton-picking, 236 ; 
lodging of the negroes, 238 ; swamp 
life, ib.; isolated instances of cruelty 
not impossible, 239 ; the State (of S. 
C.) v. Eliza Rowland, 240; old Bri- 
tish laws, 241; physical punishment 
not confined to the South, 242; the 
ease of John Slater, 244; charge of 
Judge Wilds, 245, 6, 7; improper 
deductions, 247 ; testimony of Capt. 
Beasley, its absurdity, 248 ; the negro 
character, 249 ; Sambo naturally a 
great beggar, 250; his cunning, id.; 
his idea of marriage, ib.; separation of 
man and wife not peculiar to the 
South, 252; concluding reflections, 

253. 
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